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S.  T.  LOGAN  &  E.  D.  BAKER, 

Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  Law. 

WILL  practice,  in  conjunction,  in  tbe  Cir- 
Courts  of  this  Judicial  District,  and<  n  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  Counties  of  Pike,  Schuyler  and  Peoria. 
Springfield, march,  1887.  81-t 


J.  T.  STUART  AND  A.  LINCOLN. 

ATTORNE  i'S  and  Counsellors  at  Law,  will  practice, 
conjointly,  in  the  Courts  of  this  Judicial  Circuit,— 
Office  No.  4  Hoffman's  Rew.'u,)  stairs. 
Springfield,  april  12,  1837.  '        4 

THE  pailnership  heretofore  existing  between  thu  un' 
dersigned,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.—. 
The  business  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  John  T.  Stuart. 

JOHN  T.  STUART, 
_April  12, 1S37     84        HENRY  E    DUMMER. 

ABRAHAM     LlWOLX'i     HSL-r     PROFESSIONAL     CARD    FROM     TIH     SANG  A  MO 
JOL'RS  \I     UP    SPRINGFIELD,    ILLINOIS,   FOR   APRIL    12,    1837. 
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CHANTICLEER. 
A  Thanksgiving  Story  of  the  Peabody  Family. 

By  Cornelias  Matthews. 


CHAPTER  VH THE  THANKSGIVING  SERMON. 

The  morning  of  I  he  day  of  Thanksgiving  came  calm,  clear  and  beautiful.  A 
stillness,  as  of  Heaven  and  not  of  earth,  ruled  the  wide  landscape.  The  In- 
dian summer,  which  had  been  as  a  gentle  mist  or  veil  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
time,  had  gone  away  a  little — retired,  as  it  were,  Into  he  hills  and  back  coun- 
try, to  allow  the  undimmed  heaven  to  Bhlne  down  upon  the  happy  festival  o^ 
families  and  nations.  The  cattle  stood  still  in  the  fields  without  a  low;  the 
trees  were  quiet  as  in  friendly  reco  gnition  of  the  spirit  of  the  hour;  no  reaper' 
hook  or  mower's  scythe  glanced  in  the  meadow,  no  rumbling  wain  was  on 
the  road.  The  birds  alone,  as  being  more  nearly  akin  to  the  feeling  of  ths 
icene,  warbled  in  the  boughs. 

But  out  of  the  silent  gloom  of  the  mist  there  sprang,  as  by  magic,  a  lovely 
Illumination  which  lit  the  country  far  and  wide,  as  with  a  thousand  vari-co- 
lorod  lamps.  As  a  maiden  who  has  tarried  in  her  chamber  some  hour  the 
least  expected  appears  before  us,  apparelled  in  all  the  pomp  and  hue  of 
brilliant  beauty,  the  fair  country,  flushed  with  innumerable  tints  of  the 
changed  autumn-trees,  glided  forth  upon  the  Indian  summer  scene,  and  taught 
that  when  kindly  Nature  seems  all  foregone  and  spent  she  can  rise  from  her 
couch  fresher  and  more  radiant  than  in  her  very  prime. 

What  wonder  If  with  the  peep  of  dawn  the  children  leaped  from  bed,  eager 
to  have  on  their  new  clothes  reserved  for  the  day,  and  by  times  appeared  be- 
fore old  Sylvester  in  proud  array  of  little  hats,  new  brightened  shoes  and 
shining  locks,  span  new,  as  though  they  had  just  cme  from  the  mint,  anxious 
tohavehi3  grandfatherly  approval  of  their  comeliness?  Shortly  after,  the 
horses  caught  in  the  distant  pastures,  the  captain  and  Farmer  Oliver  having 
charge  or  them,  were  brou  ht  in  and  tied  under  the  trees  in  tuedoor-yani. 

Then,  breakfast  being  early  dispatched,  there  was  a  mighty  running  to  and 
fro  of  the  grown  people  through  the  house,  dresses  hurried  from  old  clothes- 
presses  and  closets,  a  loud  demand  on  every  hand  for  pins,  of  which  there 
seemed  to  be  (as  there  always  is  on  such  occasions)  a  great  lack.  The  horses 
were  put  to  Mrs.  Carrack's  coach,  the  captain's  gig,  the  old  house-wagon 
with  broathless  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  chddren ;  and  in  brief,  nfier 
bustling  preparation  and  incessant  summoning  of  one  member  of  the  family 
and  another  from  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  all  beiDg  at  last  ready  and 
In  their  seats,  the  Peabodys  set  forth  for  the  Thanksgiving  sermou  at  the  coun- 
try meotlng-bouse,  a  couple  of  miles  away. 

The  captain  took  the  lead  with  bis  wife,  and  Peabody  junior  somewhere  and 
somehow  between  them,  followed  by  the  wagon  with  old  Sylvester,  still  proud 
of  his  dexterity  as  a  driver;  Oliver,  much  pleased  wiih  the  popular  character 
of  the  conveyance,  and  wife,  with  young  Robert;  William  Peabody  and  wife- 
little  Sam  riding  between  his  grandfather's  lo  s  in  front,  and.  allowed  to  hold' 
the  end  of  the  reins.  Slowly,  and  in  great  state,  after  all,  rolled  Mrs.  Car- 
rack's  coach  with  herself  and  son  within,  and  footman  and  coachman  without 
Chanticlrer,  too,  clear  of  eye  and  bright  of  wing,  walked  the  garden  wall, 
carried  hi3  head  up,  and  acted  as  if  he  bad  also  put  on  his  thanksgiving  suit 
and  expected  ti  take  the  road  presently,  accompany  the  family,  and  join  hi; 
voice  with  theirs  at  the  little  mi^eting-house. 
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tive  snd  devotional  observances,  down  to  the  present  time 
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rested  at  Susquehanna,  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  brought  to 
New  York.  He  had  fled  there  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  at- 
tention was  called  to  him  by  his  bandaged  hands,  scratched 
face  and  agitation  of  manner.  Upon  arriving  there  he  had  in- 
quired for  a  Mr.  Springstein,  with  -whose  brother  he  had  worked 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Springstein  hospitably  received  him,  but 
eould  not  avoid  connecting  the  murder  with  his  guest.  He 
therefore  seized  an  opportunity,  and  went  to  Mr.  Seymour,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  made  an  affidavit  of  the  facts.  He  was 
therefore  arrested  and  brought  to  New  York.  He  acknowledges 
knowing  the  murdered  woman,  but  denies  being  the  murderer. 
He  accounts  for  his  wounds  by  saying  that  he  got  them  in  a  fight 
in  Mercer  street. 

It  is  said  that  he  is  insane,  having  been  oonfined  as  a  lunatic 
at  Blackwell's  Island. 


GRAND  CLOSING  TABLEAU  OF  THE  ROMANTIC 
SPECTACLE,  "THE  SEVEN  SISTERS,"  AT  LAURA 
KEENE'S    THEATRE. 

It  is  said  that  the  last  scene  in  "  The  Seven  Sisters,"  at  Miss 
Taura  Keene's  Theatre,  cost  the  management  the  enormous  sum 
«f  three  thousand  dollars.  This  may  appear  extravagant  to 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  splendid  effects  produced ;  but 
we  will  guarantee  that  a  visit  to  this  theatre,  and  a  glimpse  even 
at  the  scene  in  question,  will  dispel  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  All 
New  York  and  its  environs  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  witness 
this  really  wonderful  and  artistic  exhibition,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. But  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  friends,  who  may  not 
be  fortunate  enough  to  visit  New  York  during  the  run  of  "  The 
Seven  Sisters,"  we  have  caused  our  artist  to  reproduce  with  his 
penoil  this  brilliant  vision  of  fairyland,  and  we  must  say  that  he 
has  admirably  accomplished  his  work.  In  the  distance  are  seen 
the  sylph-like  forms  moving  as  it  were  through  mid  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rosy  clouds ;  nearer  the  waters  of  a  fairy  lake  glis- 
ten in  the  fairy-like  atmosphere,  while  over  its  calm  surface  floats 
the  queen  of  the  realm,  radiant  in  glittering  garments  and 
arowned  with  choioest  shells.  Over  all  this  hang  the  fairy  ferns, 
their  leaves  quivering  as  at  the  touch  of  a  whispering  zephyr, 
and  every  fibre  apparently  instinct  with  life  ;  and,  as  a  crowning 
wonder,  a  huge  water  lily,  floating  down  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
-water,  opens  its  pearly  leaves  and  discloses  a  living  child  nestling 
amongst  its  petals. 

Truly  is  this  scene  a  triumph  for  Miss  Keene,  and,  in  order  to 
■protect  herself  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  her  labors,  she 
has  both  eopyrighted  and  patented  this  work  of  her  hands  and 
irain. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN'S    FIRST    LAW    OFFICE,    HOFF- 
MAN'S   ROW,    SPRINGFIELD,    ILL. 

Wkhh  Abraham  Lincoln  first  went  tc  Springfield,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  he  ran  for  the  Legislature,  was  elected,  and  served 
several  terms.  In  1837  he  opened  a  law  office  under  the  firm  of 
Stuart  &  Lincoln,  in  Hoffman's  Row.  This  house,  which  still 
stands,  is  a  very  humble  edifice,  and  the  step  from  thence  to  the 
"White  House  is  a  stride  which  even  Lincoln  at  that  time  but 
little  dreamed  of. 
Nibraliam  Lincoln's  present  Law  Office,  Fifth  Street, 
States    Square,   Springfield,    111. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  present  law  office  is  situated  in  Fifth  street,  west 
side  of  State  Square.  He  is  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Herndon, 
a  lawyer  of  considerable  ability  and  reputation.  We  give  a 
sketch  of  both  offices,  taken  by  our  special  artist.  They  present 
S  eontrast  almost  as  wide  as  the  last  step  in  the  career  of  their 
cacupant  from  either  the  one  or  the  other. 


CHRISTMAS      EVE. 
By  Park  Benjamin. 

'Tis  Christmas  Eve.    I  hear  the  chime 
Of  bells  announce  the  holy  time. 
The  air  grows  muter  as  they  fling 

Their  soft,  sweet  sounds  afar, 
As  if,  borne  on  an  angel's  wing, 

Came  music  from  a  star. 

'Tis  Christmas  Eve.    I  look  above 
And  see,  in  thought,  the  mission'd  Bove 
Descending  from  a  silver  cloud, 

With  glory  round  his  form, 
While  sounds  a  Voice,  not  wild  or  loud — 

The  Voice  that  hushed  the  storm. 

That  Voice  eomes  blended  with  the  tone, 
Which,  half  in  mirth  and  half  in  mean,  * 
A  gleeful  requiem  sings  for  aU, 

Who,  in  this  holy  time, 
Will  heed  that  solemn  spirit-  ealL 

The  bells'  melodious  chime. 

Ring  on,  sweet  bells !  ye  bring  to  earth 
Remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  birth ; 
And  with  it  dreams  of  love  and  home, 

Of  innocent,  calm' days, 
"When  guarded  childhood  loved  to  roam 

In  virtue's  pleasant  ways. 

Bells,  bells — sweet  bells  !  the  long  ago 
Comes  back  while  ye  are  chiming  so. 
I  sit  my  mother's  knee  before, 

I  view  her  tearful  eyes, 
And  hear  her,  as  she  says,  "  Adore 

Thy  Maker,  good  and  wise  !" 

Ring  on  !  Ye  stir  the  soul  of  prayer 
Thus  floating  through  the'dusky  air ; 
Your  music  breathes  a  fond  aecord, 

As  in  that  night  of  old, 
"When  first  the  heralds  of  th«  Lord 

Emanuel's  coming  told. 


CHANTICLEER. 
A  Thanksgiving  Story  of  the  Peabody  Family. 

By  Cornelius  Mathews. 

(Continued  from  p.  77.) 

They  were  invited  to  the  table,  but  refusing,  asked  permission  tositattbe 
Sre,  which  being  granted,  they  took  their  station  on  either  side  of  the  hearth 
The  younger  staggered  feebly  to  his  seat,  and  kept  his  gaze  closely  fixed  on  the 
other. 

"  He  had  belter  take  something,"- said  old  Sylvester,  lookiDg  towards  the 
young  man  and  addressing  tho  other.     "  Is  your  young  friend  ill?" 

"  With  an  ailment  food  cannot  relieve,  I  fear,"  the  man  answered. 

Turning  slowly  at  this  question,  the  young  man  answered, 

"  We  may  net  prove  fit  company  for  such  as  you;  and  if  so  the  event  shbuld 
prove,  we  will  pass  on  and  trouble  you  no  farther.  If  every  thread  were  dry 
as  summer  flax,"  ha  added,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling,  "I,  for  one,  am  not  fit  to 
sit  among  honest  people." 

!'  You  should  not  say  so,  my  son,"  said  old  Sylvester  ;  "  let  us  hope  that  all 
men  may  on  a  day  like  this  sit  together  ;  that,  remembering  God's  many 
mercies  to  us  all.  in  the  Dreservati#n  of  our  lives,  io  bis  blessed  chance  ol  I 


learned  the  peril  and  the  sore  distress  of  his  young  friend,  ho  tarried  not  a 
moment.  'To  restore  peace  to  one  injured  mind,'  he  said;  'to  bring  back 
harmony  to  one  household,  is  a  clear  and  certain  duty  which  will  outweigh  the 
vague  chances  of  the  good  I  may  do  here.'  The  young  mau  clierishod  but  one 
'■wish;  through  storm  and  trial  and  distress  of  every  name  and  hue,  if  h»  could 
but  reach  home  on  the  day  of  Thanksgiving,  and  stand  up  there  before  his  as 
sembled  kindred  a  vindicated  man,  he  would  be  Requited  fully  for  all  bis  toil. 
He.  took  ship;  in  tempest,  and  with  many  risks  of  perishing  far  away  unvindi- 
cated,  in  the  middle  of  the  wild  sea." 

The  widowed  mother  could  restrain  herself  no  longer,  but  rushiDg  forward, 
she  removed  the  young  man's  hatirom  his  brow,  parted  bis  locks,  and  casting 
herself  upon  his  neck,  gave  utterance  to  her  feeliugs  in  tho  affecting  language 
ot  Scripture,  which  she  bad  listened  to  in  the  morning:  "  My  son  was  dead,  and 
ia  alive  again — he  was  lost,  and  is  found  !" 

Miriam  timidly  grasped  his  offered  hand,  and  was  silent.  The  company  had 
risen  from  the  table  and  gathered  around. 

"Now,"  said  William  Peabody,  "I could  believe — be  glad  to  believe  all 
this,  if  he  had  but  brought  Mr.  Barbary  with  him." 

The  elder  stranger  cast  back  his  coat,  removed  his  hat,  and  standing  forth, 
said,  "lam  here,  and  testify  to  the. truth,  In  ev,cry  word,  of  all  my  young 
trend  has  declared  to  you." 

On  this  declaration  the  Peabodys,  without  an  exception,  hastened  to  welcome 
and  addres  the  returned  Elbridge,  and  closed  upon  him  in  a  solid  group  of 
affectionate  acknowledgement.  Old  Sylvester  stood  looking  loftily  down  over 
ad  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle,  and  while  they  were  busiest  in  congratula- 
tions and  well-wishes,  he  went  forward. 

"  Stand  back  I"  cried  the  old  man,  waving  the  company  aside  with  out- 
spread arms,  and  advancing  with  extended  hand  towards  his  grandson.  "  I 
have  an  atonement  to  render  here,  wbich  I  call  you  all  to  witness." 

"  I  take  your  hand,  grandfather,"  Elbridge  interposed, "  but  not  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  wrong  on  your  part.  You  have  lived  a  hundred  blameless 
years,  and  I  am  $ot  the  one  this  nay  to  breathe  a  reproach  for  the  first  time 
on  your  spotless  age." 

Tears  filled  the  old  patriarch's  eyes,  and  with  a  gentle  hand  he  led  his  grand- 
son silently  to  the  table,  to  which  the  whole  company  returned,  there  being 
room  lor  Mr.  Barbary  as  well. 

At  this  crisis  of  triumphant  explanation,  Mopsey,  who  bad,  under  one  pre- 
text and  another,  evaded  the  bringing  in  of  the  pie  to  the  last  moment,'  ap- 
peared at  the  kitchen-door,  bearing  before  her,  with  that  air  of  extraordinary 
importance  peculiar  to  the  negro  countenance  on  eventful  occasions,  a  hugo 
brown  dish,  with  which  she  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  table,  and  with  an 
emphatic  bump,  answering  to  the  pithy  speeches  of  warriors  and  statesmen  at 
critical  moments,  deposited  the  great  Thanksgiving  pumpkin-pie.  Looking 
proudly  around,  she  simply  said,  "  Dere  1" 

It  was  the  blossom  and  crown  of  Mopsey 's  life  the  setling  down  and  full  de- 
livery to  the  family  of  that,  the  greatest  pumpkin--pie  ever  baked  in  that  house, 
from  the  greatest  pumpkin  ever  reared  among  the  Peabodys  in  all  her  long 
backward  recollection  of  past  Thanksgivings ;  and  her  manner  of  setting  it  ■ 
down  was,  in  its  most  defiant  form,  a  clincher  and  a  challenge  to  all  makers 
and  bakers  of  pumpkin-pies,,  to  all  cutters  and  carvers,  to  all  diners  and  eat- 
ers, to  all  friends  and  enemies  of  pumpkiu-pie  in  the  thirty  or  forty  United 
States.    The  Brundages,  too,  might  come  and  look  at  it  if  they  bad  a  mii;d  to  I 

The  Peabody  family,  familiar  with  the  pie  from  earliest  infancy,  were  ttruck 
dumb,  and  sat  silent  (or  the  space  of  a  minute,  contemplating  iis  vastness  and 
boauty.  Old  Sylveser  even,  with  his  hundred  years  of  pumpkin-pie  experi- 
ence, was  staggered,  and  little  Sam  jumped  up  and  clapped  his  hands  in  his 
old  grandfather's  arms,  and  struggled  to  stretch  himself  across,  as  if  h«  wou  d 
appropriate  it,  by  actual  possession,  to  himself.  The  joy  of  the  Peabodys  was 
complete,  for  the  lost  grandson  had  returned,  and  the  Thanksgiving  pie  was  a 
glorious  one,  and  if  it  waB  the  largest  share  that  was  allotted  to  the  returned 
Eibridge,  will  any  one  complain?  And  yet  at  times  a  cloud  eame  upon  the 
young  man's  brow — when  dinner  was  passed  with  pleasant  family  talk,  ques- 
tionings and  experiences,  as  they  sat  about  the  old  homestead  hearth — whioh  ' 
even  the  playful  gambols  of  the  children,  who  sported  about  Him  like  eo  many 
friendly  spirits,  could  not  drive  away.  The  heart  of  cousin  Elbridge  was  not 
In  their  childish  freaks  and  fancies,  as  it  had  been  in  other  days.  The  shining 
solitude  looking  in  at  the  windows  seemed  to  call  him  without. 

As  though  it  had  caught  something  of  the  genial  spirit  that  glowed  within  the 
house,  the  wind  was  laid  without,  and  the  night  softened  with  the  beauty  of  the 
rising  moon.  With  a  sadness  on  his  brow  which  neither  the  old  homes  ead  nor 
the  pure  heavens  cast  there,  Elbridge  went  forth  into  the  calm  night,  and  sit- 
ting for  a  while  by  the  road  beneath  an  ancient  locust  tree,  where  he  had  often 
read  his  book  in  the  summer-times  of  boyhood,  he  communed  with  himself. 
He  was  happy — what  mortal  man  could  be  happier  ? — in  all  his  wishes  come  to 
pass  :  his  very  dreams  had  taken  life,  aud  proved  to  be  realities  and  friends. 
and  yet  a  sadness  he  could  not  drive  away  followed  his  steps.  "VVhy  was  this  t 
That  moment,  if  his  voioe  or  any  honorable  and  sinless  motion  of  his  hand  could 
have  ordained  it,  he  would  have  dismissed  himself  from  life,  and  ceased  to  be  a 
living' partaker  in  tho  scenes  about  him.  Even  then — for  happy  as  he  was,  he 
dreaded,  in  prophetic  fear,  the  chances  which  beset  our  mortal  path.  The 
weight  of  mortality  was  heavy  upon  the  young  man's  spirit. 

Thinking  over  all  the  way  he  had  passed,  oh  I  who  could  answer  that  he, 
with  the  thronging  company  of  busy  passions  and  desires,  could  ever  hope  to 
reach  an  old  age  and  never  go  astray  ?  Oh,  blessed  is  he  (he  thought)  who 
can  lie  down  in  death,  can  close  his  account  with  this  world,  having  safely 
escaped  the  temptations,  the  orimes,  the  trials,  wbich  make  of  good  men  even, 
in  moments  of  weakness  and  misjudgment,  the  false  speaker,  the  evil-doer, 
the  slanderer,  the  coward,  the  hasty  assailant,  and  (oh,  dreadful,  perchaneo  I) 
the  seeming  guilty  murderer  himself.  Strange  thoughts  for  a  prospeious 
lover's  night,  but  earth  is  not  heaven.    With  the  sweat  of  anguish  on  his 
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LINCOLN'S  POLITICAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  termina- 
tion of  Lincoln's  three  law  partner- 
ships at  Springfield  is  likely  to  im- 
press the  observer  with  their  political 
significances  rather  than  their  legal 
aspects.  While  the  many  local  part- 
nerships which  Lincoln  made  with 
lawyers  in  different  county  seats  on 
the  circuit  he  travelled  were  formed 
for  the  primary  reason  of  building  up 
a  clientele,  the  Springfield  associations 
can  be  more  clearly  traced  to  political 
expediency.  Possibly  his  connections 
with  Stuart,  Logan,  and  Herndon 
would  be  more  correctly  termed  politi- 
cal partnerships. 

In  an  autobiographical  sketch  writ- 
ten in  the  third  person  which  Lincoln 
prepared  for  Scripps  in  1860,  he  said 
that  after  the  Black  Hawk  War,  "He 
studied  what  he  should  do — thought 
of  learning  the  blacksmith  trade — 
thought  of  trying  to  study  law — rath- 
er thought  he  could  not  succeed  at  that 
without  a  better  education." 

It  was  the  encouragement  which  he 
received  from  John  T.  Stuart  that 
made  him  decide  to  develop  brain  in- 
stead of  brawn,  as  is  set  forth  by  Lin- 
coln's own  words  as  follows : 

"The  election  of  1834  came,  and  he 
was  then  elected  to  the  legislature  by 
the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candi- 
date. Major  John  T.  Stuart,  then  in 
full  practice  of  the  law,  was  also  el- 
ected. During  the  canvass,  in  a  private 
conversation  he  encouraged  Abraham 
to  study  law.  After  the  election  he 
borrowed  books  of  Stuart,  took  them 
home  with  him,  and  went  at  it  in  good 
earnest.  He  studied  with  nobody.  He 
still  mixed  in  the  surveying  to  pay 
board  and  clothing  bills.  When  the 
legislature  met,  the  law-books  were 
dropped,  but  were  taken  up  again  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  He  was  re- 
elected again  in  1836,  1838,  and  1840. 
In  the  autumn  of  1836,  he  obtained  a 
law  license,  and  on  April  15,  1837,  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  and  commenced 
the  practice — his  old  friend  Stuart 
taking  him  into  partnership." 

John  Todd  Stuart 

One  is  apt  to  think  of  John  T.  Stu- 
art, senior  member  of  the  firm  Stuart 
and   Lincoln,   as   a   much   older   man 


than  his  former  apprentice,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Stuart  was  born  near 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  November  10, 
1807,  just  fifteen  months  before  Lin- 
coln's birthday. 

Stuart's  father  was  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  who  saw  to  it  that  his  son 
had  a  college  education,  and  he  was 
graduated  from  Centre  College  in  1826 
about  the  time  Lincoln  had  completed 
his  studies  in  the  pioneer  log  cabin 
schools  of  Indiana. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion from  the  superior  training  of 
Stuart,  and  the  more  distinguished 
family  from  which  he  came  that  he 
and  Lincoln  did  not  have  much  in  com- 
mon, but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  so. 

They  were  both  born  in  Kentucky, 
both  migrated  to  Illinois  the  same 
year,  both  were  Whigs  and  interested 
in  politics,  both  were  officers  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  both  served  in  the 
Illinois  legislature  at  the  same  time. 
One  who  observed  their  intimacy  said 
that  "socially  and  politically  they 
seemed  inseparable." 

Although  they  had  so  much  in  com- 
mon the  one  interest  above  all  other 
which  bound  them  together  was  poli- 
tics. One  of  Stuart's  biographies  has 
said  that  "Stuart's  predominating  in- 
terest was  politics."  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Lincoln's  chief  ambition  in 
life. 

Stuart  was  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
and  Lincoln  combination  to  engage 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  a  political  con- 
test, and  defeated  him  in  an  exciting 
congressional  campaign.  Stuart's  re- 
moval to  Washington  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  dissolution  of  this 
partnership  with  Lincoln.  It  might  be 
said  that  both  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  Stuart-Lincoln  law  firm  was 
due  directly  to  political  influences. 

Stuart  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Democrat  during  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Lincoln  Memorial  Association  or- 
ganized shortly  after  Lincoln's  death. 

Stephen  Trigg  Logan 

Lincoln's  second  law  partner,  Steph- 
en T.  Logan,  was  born  in  Franklin 
county,  Kentucky,  February  24,  1800. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Logan  was 
only  nine  years  older  than  Lincoln. 
When  they  established  their  law  firm 
in  1841,  Lincoln  was  thirty-two  and 
Logan,  forty-one. 

Lincoln  already  had  achieved  un- 
usual success  in  being  elected  to  the 
Illinois  legislature  during  his  early 
years,  and  this  fact  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  by  Judge  Logan  who 
invited  Lincoln  to  become  associated 
with  him.  Logan  had  served  as  a  com- 
monwealth attorney  in  Kentucky  be- 
fore coming  to  Illinois  and  three  years 


after  his  arrival  in  Illinois  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  first  Judicial  Circuit. 

It  must  be  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  Logan  began  his  political  career 
as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
at  just  the  time  his  partner  Lincoln 
decided  not  to  announce  for  another 
term. 

There  have  been  different  reasons 
set  forth  for  the  culmination  of  this 
partnership,  but  disagreement  about 
certain  political  questions  may  have 
played  just  as  important  a  part  as 
some  matters  of  economic  importance 
which  have  often  been  set  forth  aa 
the  reason  for  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  several  political 
contacts  of  Lincoln,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1860,  Logan  was  a  dele- 
gate at  large  from  the  state  of  Illinois 
and  helped  to  nominate  his  former 
partner  to  carry  the  Republican  ban- 
ner in  the  national  contest. 

William  Henry  Herndon 

Lincoln's  third  and  last  partner 
who  was  associated  with  him  for 
twenty  years  was  born  in  Kentucky  on 
December  28,  1818,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  from  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  himself  was  born.  So  all 
three  of  Lincoln's  Springfield  law 
partners  were  Kentuckians  like  him- 
self and  came  by  their  political  in- 
heritance naturally. 

Herndon  admitted  that  during  the 
early  years  of  his  association  with 
Lincoln  he  was  little  more  than  an 
office  clerk,  and  certainly  his  inade- 
quate law  training  would  not  make 
him  a  valuable  legal  assistant  to  the 
firm  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon.  He  was, 
however,  a  valuable  political  ally  and 
it  is  evidently  his  efficiency  as  a  po- 
litical secretary  to  Lincoln  that  was 
responsible  for  the  long  partnership. 

His  letters  to  Lincoln,  and  those  he 
received  in  return,  contain  mostly  ref- 
erences to  political  matters  and  very 
few  are  concerned  with  the  law  prac- 
tice. We  need  only  to  read  some  of 
Herndon's  own  testimony  to  compre- 
hend the  topic  which  was  the  chief 
point  of  contact  between  Lincoln  and 
Herndon,  and  that  was  politics. 

During  Lincoln's  term  as  president 
this  relationship  still  existed  and  while 
it  is  true  that  the  Lincoln  and  Hern- 
don contacts  were  maintained  until 
the  death  of  Lincoln  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  the  main  reason  for  this 
long-time  partnership. 

While  it  appears  that  Lincoln's  two 
other  partnerships  were  cut  short 
largely  because  of  political  consider- 
ations it  is  likely  that  this  third  as- 
sociation was  prolonged  because  oi 
the  junior  partner's  willingness  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  political 
secretary  for  his  chief. 
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GAVE  NOTICE  OF  ! 
LAW  OFFICE  IN 
JOURNAL  IN  '37 

Lincoln's  First  Case  Was 
Tried  In  Circuit  Court 
Here  In  1836./    >   ' 

''■OtTAprjfXwST,  a  professional 
card  appeared  in  The  Sangamo 
Journal,  announcing: 

"J.  T.  Stuart  and  A.  Lincoln,  at- 
torneys and  counsellors  at  lav.  will 
practice  in  the  courts  of  this  judi- 
cal circuit-Office  No.  4.  Hoffman  s 
row,   upstairs.    Springfield,    April    12, 

1837  " 

Previously,  on  March  24,  1836,  Lin- 
coin  had  been  certified  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Sangamon  county  cir- 
cuit court  as  a  "person  of  good 
moral  character."  On  Sept.  9,  1836 
he  was  licensed  to  practice  and  on 
March  1,  1937,  Lincoln's  name  was 
enrolled  by  the  clerk  of  the  state 
supreme   court. 

First   Case   In   1836. 
His   first   case   had    been    tried   in 
the    Sangamon   county    circuit   court 
In   October,    1836,   however.    Stephen 
T     Logan,     whose    partner     Lincoln 
later    became,    was    on    the    bench; 
S'-hen   A.  Douglas   was  state's    at- 
torney    It    was    the    case    of    Haw- 
thorne     vs.      Woolridge,      involving 
breach  of  contract,  trespass  and  re- 
plevin. .  ,  ,.  „ 
After    four    days    of    trial    in    the 
old  brick  courthouse— which  stood  on 
the  square  where  the  present  court- 
house stands— the  case  was  continued 
to  the  March  term  of  1837,  when  it 
was     finally     compromised     without 
much  of  a  victory  on  either  side. 

This  courthouse,  later  to  be  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  the  old  state 
house,  was  the  third  one  for  the 
oounty.  Built  of  brick  in  1831,  it  was 
an  imposing  structure  for  the  ycung 
community,  and  office  space  was 
rented  out  on  the  second  floor.  So 
it  happened  that  in  this  building 
for  a  time  Simeon  Francis  putlishea 
his  Sangamo  Journal. 
The  site  of  the  Stuart  and  Lincoln 


office  is  marked  by  a  tablet  at  100 
North  Fifth  street. 

Becomes  Logan's  Partner. 

In  about  Mav  of  1841,  Lincoln 
severed  connections  with  Stuart  and 
became  the  partner  of  Logan,  from 
whom  he  was  to  learn  much  Their 
first  office  was  not  in  the  building 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  ana 
Adams  streets,  however,  as  indicated 
by  a  tablet  there.  Recent  research 
under  the  Abraham  Lincoln  associa- 
tion has  shown  otherwise. 

The  firm  of  Logan  ana  Lincoln  was 
first  located  opposite  Hoffman's  row, 
en    the    east    side    of    North    Fifth 
street,  and  probably  at  108-110  North 
Fifth   street.    Paul   Angle   in   an   ar- 
tide    "Where  Lincoln  Practiced  Law 
in  the  papers  of  the  Lincoln  associa- 
tion   for    1927,   shows    the    firm    was 
located   here  from  the  spring  of    41 
to   the    autumn    of    '44,   citing   cards 
in  The  Sangamo  Journal,  legal  docu- 
ments, and  Lincoln's  own  statement 
Sometime    between    February      43 
and  August,   '44,  the  fir m  moved   to 
the    southwest   corner   of   Sixth   and 
Adams  streets. 

About  this  time  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved, and  Lincoln  and  Herndon  was 
formed,   to  last  until  1861.    The  site 


the  office  occupied  Is  marked  today 
by  a  tablet  on  Fifth  street,  where 
Myers  Brothers  store  now  stands. 
When  Lincoln  left  for  Washington 
he  requested  Herndon  that  the  old 
sign  remain.  "Give  our  clients  to 
understand,"  he  said,  "that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  president  makes ,  no ^change 
in  the  firm  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon. 
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LINCOLN'S  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 


President  Lincoln  gets  high  marks  for  political  skill  from 
almost  all  modern  historians,  but  few  have  attempted  to 
account  for  this  skill.  It  often  seems  as  though  Lincoln  burst 
from  his  mother's  womb  as  a  full-fledged  politico,  ready  to 
wheel  and  deal,  bestow  patronage,  and  walk  into  a  strong 
Presidency.  Like  everything  else  in  Lincoln's  life,  however, 
political  savvy  came  by  dint  of  a  gradual  and  difficult 
learning  experience.  In  fact,  Lincoln's  political  education 
may  have  been  more  difficult  than  his  learning  experience  as 
a  writer,  a  lawyer,  or  an  orator.  Politics  can  only  be  learned 
the  hard  way. 

After  his  original  apprenticeship  under  "Jerry  Sly,"  the 
nickname  of  Lincoln's  first  law  partner  and  political  mentor 
John  Todd  Stuart,  Lincoln  learned  the  toughest  lessons  from 
Zachary  Taylor.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Lincoln  had  the  close 
relationship  with  Taylor  which  he  had  with  Stuart.  Lincoln's 
political  involvement  with  the  Taylor  Presidency,  however, 
brought  with  it  some  stinging  lessons  the  young  Illinois 
legislator  never  forgot. 

The  Whig  party  in  part  grew  from  criticism  of  the 
organizational  methods  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  Whigs, 
therefore,  tended  to  be  reluctant  to  adopt  the  organizational 
methods  of  the  Democrats.  Among  Illinois  Whigs,  Lincoln 
and  his  close  political  allies  like  Anson  G.  Henry  were  leaders 
in  urging  better  organization.  Lincoln  knew  that  this  was  the 
only  hope  of  success  for  the  party  in  his  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  state.  In  1840  Lincoln  wrote  a  confidential 
circular  for  the  Whig  State  Committee  suggesting  that  the 
way  to  "overthrow  the  trained  bands  that  are  opposed  to  us, 
whose  salaried  officers  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  whose 
misguided  followers  are  ever  ready  to  obey  their  smallest 
commands"  was  "to  organize  the  whole  State."  The  letter 
recommended  the  establishment  of  committees  in  every 
county  to  canvass  voters  to  determine  their  preferences.  When 
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FIGURE  3.  John  Todd  Stuart. 
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FIGURE  4.  Zachary  Taylor. 

Democrats  seized  on  the  circular  as  a  campaign  issue,  Lincoln 
responded:  "They  set  us  the  example  of  organization;  and  we, 
in  self  defence,  are  driven  into  it.  .  .  .  Let  them  disband  their 
double-drilled-army  of  'forty  thousand  office  holders.'" 
Lincoln  continued  to  "justify  .  .  .  urge  .  .  .  organization  on 
the  score  of  necessity."  Still,  Lincoln  was  Whig  enough  to  tell 
John  Todd  Stuart,  while  advising  him  on  local  appointments 
after  William  Henry  Harrison's  election  as  President,  "I  am, 
as  you  know,  opposed  to  removals  to  make  places  for  our 
friends."  Lincoln  insisted  on  having  some  reason  beyond 
mere  partisan  identification  for  removing  officeholders. 

Lincoln's  Whig  campaign  address  in  1843  continued  to 
stress  the  necessity  of  organization.  He  favored  the 
convention  system  for  nominations,  and  he  urged  Whigs  to 
run  candidates  for  Congress  in  every  district  in  the  state, 
"regardless  of  the  chances  of  success."  He  was  still  ahead  of 
average  Whig  sentiment  on  these  questions  and  "got 
thunder"  as  his  "reward"  for  writing  the  address.  When  he 
served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  (1847- 
1849),  Lincoln  did  what  he  could  to  gain  offices  and 
appointments  for  Whig  allies,  but  there  was  little  he  could  do. 
President  James  K.  Polk  was  a  Democrat  and  "could  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  them  to  whigs,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  whig 
Member  of  Congress."  Things  changed  with  the  election  of 
Whig  Zachary  Taylor.  Lincoln  promised  offices,  for  example. 
to  Walter  Davis:  "When  I  last  saw  you  I  said,  that  if  the 
distribution  of  the  offices  should  fall  into  my  hands,  you 
should  have  something."  In  the  end  he  shared  a  good  deal  of 
the  power  of  distribution  with  incoming  Whig  Congressman 
Edward  D.  Baker  of  Galena.  When  he  recommended  a  Whig 
appointee  as  Springfield's  postmaster.  Lincoln  admitted  that 
the  only  objection  to  the  Democratic  incumbent  was  that  he 
was  "an  active  partizan  in  opposition  to  us."  He  would  "give 
no  opinion  ...  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be 
removed."  He  did  not  say.  as  he  had  to  Stuart  almost  a  decade 
before,  that  such  men  should  not  be  removed. 
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Since  he  did  not  run  for  reelection,  Lincoln  himself  began  to 
think  of  receiving  a  patronage  appointment.  But,  he  said 
frankly,  "there  is  nothing  about  me  which  would  authorize  me 
to  think  of  a  first  class  office;  and  a  second  class  one  would  not 
compensate  me  for  being  snarled  at  by  others  who  want  it  for 
themselves."  Eventually,  Lincoln  did  become  an  aspirant  for 
appointment  to  the  lucrative  General  Land  Office.  He 
admitted  that  his  major  competitor,  Justin  Butterfield  of 
Chicago,  was  "qualified  to  do  the  duties  of  the  office,"  as  were 
"quite  one  hundred  Illinoisans."  Lincoln  argued  that  the 
office  "should  be  so  given  as  to  gratify  our  friends,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  future  exertions."  Butterfield  "fought  for 
Mr.  Clay  against  Gen  Taylor  to  the  bitter  end,"  and  it  would 
"now  mortify  me  deeply,"  Lincoln  said,  "if  Gen.  Taylors 
administration  shall  trample  all  my  wishes  in  the  dust." 

Taylor's  weak  partisanship  gave  Lincoln  a  new 
appreciation  for  the  importance  of  the  patronage.  Taylor, 
Lincoln  realized,  "will  not  go  the  doctrine  of  removals  very 
strongly."  Leaving  many  Democratic  incumbents  in  office, 
Lincoln  insisted,  gave  "the  greater  reason,  when  an  office  or 
job  is  not  already  in  democratic  hands,  that  it  should  be  given 
to  a  Whig."  If  "less  than  this  is  done  for  our  friends,  I  think 
they  will  have  just  cause  to  complain."  The  appointment  of 
Butterfield  doubtless  accelerated  Lincoln's  appreciation  for 
distributing  the  patronage  to  friends  as  the  ultimate  bond  of 
party  loyalty. 

Lincoln  was  out  of  office  and  largely  uninvolved  in 
patronage  matters  for  more  than  a  decade  before  becoming 
President  in  1861.  He  brought  with  him  to  the  office  the 
traditional  habits  of  a  good  party  man,  toughened  by  the 


unhappy  experience  of  the  Taylor  administration  and 
heightened  by  the  organizational  needs  of  a  new  party,  the 
Republican,  now  enjoying  its  first  taste  of  national  office. 
Lincoln  was  widely  criticized  for  spending  too  much  time  on 
petty  patronage  matters  while  the  Nation  fell  apart  into 
civil  war.  However,  the  Republican  party  was  only  six  years 
old  and  was  as  yet  a  loose  coalition  of  former  Whigs,  former 
Democrats,  and  former  Know  Nothings.  Lincoln  had  to 
exercise  great  care  in  distributing  the  patronage  to  keep  this 
new  coalition  together.  For  this  task  Lincoln  was  peculiarly 
well  equipped,  for,  though  no  one  appreciated  loyalty  more 
than  he,  Lincoln  was  also  free  of  any  vindictive  spirit.  When 
Republicans  who  had  supported  other  candidates  than 
Lincoln  at  the  nominating  convention  in  1860  worriedly 
wrote  him,  Lincoln  responded  that  such  things  were  "not  even 
remembered  by  me  for  any  practical  purpose."  He  would  not 
go  "back  of  the  convention,  to  make  distinctions  among  its' 
members." 

Personal  loyalty  was  one  thing,  but  party  loyalty  was  quite 
another.  Lincoln  initiated  the  most  sweeping  removal  of 
federal  officeholders  in  the  country's  history  up  to  that  time. 
Of  1 ,520  Presidential  officeholders,  1 ,195  were  removed;  since 
most  Southern  offices  were  left  unfilled,  this  was  almost  a 
complete  overturn.  He  appointed  Republicans  to  almost  all  of 
these  jobs.  Lincoln's  administration,  the  President  explained 
frankly  in  1862,  "distributed  to  it's  party  friends  as  nearly  all 
the  civil  patronage  as  any  administration  ever  did."  Lincoln 
never  forgot  the  lessons  of  the  weakly  partisan  Taylor 
administration. 


RECEIVING    HIS    VISITORS    IX     THE    GOVERNOR'S    BOOM    IN    THE    STATE    HOUSE,    SPRINGFIELD,     ILL.— Kkom  a  Skktch  bi  oib  Spbcial  Auti-t.  1I«.  Hinbi  Lotik. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  This  comes  as  close  as  any  contemporary  picture  to  showing  Lincoln  in  the  act  of  distributing  offices. 
After  his  election  in  1860,  Lincoln  established  a  temporary  office  in  the  Illinois  State  Capitol  to  receive  visitors. 
Needless  to  say,  most  of  these  visitors  were  seeking  offices  from  the  new  administration  either  for  themselves  or 
their  friends. 


CENTRE  COLLEGE.  JOHN  TOO  STUART. 
AND  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Introduction 

Colleges  and  Universities  are  proud  of  their  distinguished  graduates. 

Perhaps  Centre's  first  distinguished  graduate,  so  far  as  political 

honors  are  concerned,  was  John  Todd  Stuart,  the  son  of  a  Transylvania 

College  professor  and  Presbyterian  minister, 
Stuart  at  the  age  of  nineteen  graduated  from  Centre  in  the  fall  of  1826, 

one  of  forty-one  students  to  complete  the  liberal  arts  course  during 

a  ten  year  period  from  1824  to  1833. 
In  Stuart's  day  a  liberal  arts  course  was  truly  appreciated  as  a  foundation 

stone  in  the  "edifice  of  learning." 
Kentuckians  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  apt  to  adopt  a  literal 

translation  of  "liberal  arts"  as  interpreted  by  the  Romans,  namely; 

"A  course  only  freedmen  were  permitted  to  pursue." 


Perhaps  today — an  American  should  count  it  a  privilege  to  follow  a 
Liberal  Arts  course  as  an  undergraduate • 


^  This  is  an  emphasis  of  the  "ethic"  over  technology." 
\/   A  Triumph  of  "how  to  live"  oyer  "how  to  make  a  living." 
At  Centre.  Stuart  studied  mathematics,  languages,  science,  philosophy,  etc. 
which  composed  the  curriculum  of  academic  or  collegiate  education. 
V   Records  indicate  that  Stuart  was  enrolled  at  Centre  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  college  work  he  was  ready  to  pursue  the  study 

of  law,  under  the  tutelage  of  Judge  Daniel  Breck  of  Richmond,  Kentucky. 


(Centre  College,  Stuart  &  Lincoln  -  page  2) 

Apparently  he  had  little  difficulty  in  mastering  the  techniques  of  the 

legal  profession. 
Perhaps  this  was  due  to  his  sound  liberal  arts  educational  foundation. 

77? 

Why  is  this  Centre  graduate  remembered  today/?   " 


It  is  because  he  confronted  Abraham  Lincoln  with  a  challenge— "Was  it  to 


be  blacksmith  or  Blacks tone?" 

The  Twenty-Three  Year  Old  Lincoln  did  actually  give  considerable!  thought 
to  becoming  a  blacksmith. 

But  the  twenty-five  year  old  Stuart  influenced  him  to  develop  brain  instead 
of  brawn. 
*     Stuart  first  met  Lincoln  while  a  major  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

Lincoln  for  a  while  was  a  captain  of  a  company  of  soldiers  in  Stuart's 
regiment • 

The  Commanding  Officer  was  captivated  by  Lincoln's  talents  and  charm, 

Stuart  often  told  of  Lincoln's  amusing  blunders  in  the  Black  Hawk  War; 
of  how,  when  he  could  not  remember  the  word  of  command  shouted: 
I  "This  company  is  dismissed  for  two  minutes,  when  it  will  fall  in 
iagain  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence." 

This  early  friendship,  first  developed  in  182?,  lasted  until  Lincoln's 
death  in  1865,_ 

The  last  service  Stuart  rendered  his  life  long  friend  was  to  serve  as 

chairman  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Lincoln  Monument 
Association  superintending  the  erection  of  the  great  tomb  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Stuart  remained  throughout  his  life  a  devoted  admirer  of  his  famous  protege, 
although  he  was  only  a  little  over  fifteen  months  older  than  Lincoln, 


(Centre  College,  Stuart  &  Lincoln  -  page  3) 


Stuart .  however,  carved  out  for  himself  a  brilliant  career; 

1.  He  defeated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  a  race  for  Congress. 

2.  He  was  elected  to  that  office  three  times. 

3.  And  he  served  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 

4.  Above  all  he  was  an  able  and  resourceful  lawyer. 

5.  He  was  also  Springfield's  first  utilities  magnet. 

He  held  a  high  place  in  his  profession,  and  he  held  it  actively  for  nearly 

sixty  years,  ...  to  the  day  of  his  death.  November  28.  1885. 
Stuart  was  credited  by  his  contemporaries  as  having  exerted  a  remarkable 
influence  in  moulding  the  career  of  the  future  Sixteenth  President, 
Judge  David  Davis  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  an  address  before 
the  Illinois  Ear  said: 

~~"The  part  which  Stuart  took  in  shaping  Lincoln's  destiny 
is  not  generally  known  outside  the  circle  of  their  immediate 
friends.  They  lodged  at  the  same  house  and  occupied  the  same 
bed  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  (at  Vandalia.)  Both 
were  Whigs  in  politics  and  trusted  friends,  and  each  esteemed 
aright  the  abilities  of  the  other.  Both  were  honest  men,  with 
deep  convictions,  and  were  appreciated  by  their  fellow  members. 
The  one  was  liberally  educated  and  a  lawyer,  the  other  uneducated 
and  engaged  in  the  humble  occupation  of  land  surveyor." 


Linpoln's  most  important  autobiographical  writing  was  a  sketch,  in  the  third 
person,  prepared  for  John  Locke  Scripps  in  i860.  Lincoln  wrote: 


"•••  In  a  private  conversation  he  (Stuart)  encouraged  Abraham 
to  study  law.  After  the  election  (183*0  he  borrowed  books  of 
Stuart,  took  them  home  with  him,  and  went  at  it  in  good  earnest." 


(Centre  College,  Stuart  &   Linooln  -  page  k) 


Here  vas  genuine  learning  coupled  with  wisdom  and  dedication  to  the 


attainment  of  truth. 
Here  was  the  transmission  of  truth  from  the  liberally  educated  to  the 

untutored  but  inquiring  mind. 
Here  was  a  motivating  force: 

"To  try  to  know  all  one  can  of  truth. 

"To  be  eager  to  tell  it,  and 

"To  learn  how  to  tell  it." 
Charles  Eliot,  a  former  president  of  harvard,  tried  to  evaluate  Lincoln's 

learning. 
He  compared  Lincoln  and  John  Bright. 
He  said  "they  were  the  greatest  orators  of  my  day." 
He  pointed  out  that  neither  had  very  much  formal  training. 
He  explained  their  greatness  by  saying: 

"Both  men  were  masters  of  three  or  four  of  the  world's  greatest  books 

"  upon  that  basis  they  became  great  orators." 

.0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 

- 

John  Todd  Stuart  was  a  nephew  of  Robert  S.  Todd  of  Lexington,  the  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  the  father  of  Mary  Todd,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Stuart  was  over  six  feet  tall,  the  "handsomest  man  in  Illinois;  deferential 

in  manner,  benignant  of  countenance,  the  leading  Whig  of  Illinois  and 

(( 
the  most  influential  man  in  the  state." 

Stuart  was  the  legislative  tutor  of  Lincoln/at  the  state  capital  when  the 

future  "railsplitter"  started  his  first  term  in  the  Illinois  General  Assembly. 


(Centre  College,  Stuart  &  Lincoln-  page  5) 

Wearing  a  new  Sixty  Dollar  Suit.  Lincoln  traveled  by  stagecoach  with 
Stuart  and  other  elected  representatives  from  Sangamon  County,  on 
a  winter's  day,  late  in  November  1834  to  the  capital  of  Illinois, 
With  few  exceptions.  Lincoln's  name  was  recorded  on  calls  of  "ayes"  and 

"nayes"  with  that  of  Stuart. 
Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the,  Bar  on  March  1,  1837,  and  on  April  12,  he 

formed  his  first  partnership  with  Stuart. 
On  This  date:   The  extent  of  Lincoln's  material  possessions  could  be  packed 

in  a  saddle-bag. 
One  Contemporary  Observer  stated  that  the  law  office  of  "Stuart  &  Lincoln" 
"Contained  a  small  bed,  one  buffalo  robe,  a  chair,  a  bench  and  a 
small  bookcase  containing  a  few  legal  volumes." 
Yet  through  Stuart's  influence  Lincoln  had  come  a  long  way: 

1.  At  twenty-eight  he  was  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Eouse  of 
Representatives . 
V      2.  Winner  of  the  bitter  fight  to  move  the  State  Capital  from  Vandalia 

to  Springfield. 
*^  3»  He  was  the  most  talked  of  and  the  best  liked  of  all  the  Whigs  in 
Sangamon  County. 
4.  And  he  was  the  partner  of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state. 
This  legal  partnership  was  dissolved  on  May  Ik,  1841  due  to  the  fact  that 

Stuart  moved  to  Washington,  to  better  enable  him  to  serve  the  constituents 
of  his  district,  as  a  Congresssman. 


However,  Stuart's  contribution  to  Lincoln  was  not  complete. 

It  is  believed  that  this  legal  association  and  friendship  with  Stuart  led 


■rffmTT**1" J '  i***— 


to  Lincoln's  marriage  with  Kary  Todd,  a  cousin  of  his  law  partner. 


(Centre  ColDege,  Stuart  &   Lincoln  -  page  6) 

Kow  and  where  did  Lincoln  first  meet  Mary  Todd?  ' 
Perhaps  it  was  in  the  Stuart-Lincoln  law  office. 
We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  a  letter  Lincoln  wrote  on  May  7»  1837 

to  Mary  Owens,  a  Greeen  County,  Kentucky  girl,  residing  in  New  Salem,  111, 
In  a  de.jected  mood  Lincoln  wrote: 

"I  have  been  spoken  to  by  but  one  woman  since  I've  been  here,  and 

should  not  have  been  by  her,  if  she  could  have  avoided  it," 
That  woman  undoubtedly  was  Mary  Todd, 

As  Stuart's  law  partner  Lincoln  was  accepted  socially  in  Springfield  society. 
Mary  likely  felt  that  if  her  cousin  John  "had  selected  this  close  associate 

he  must  be  the  same  order  of  man  as  her  cousin," 
They  had  a  stormy  courtship. 
In  18M  Lincoln  wrote  to  Congressman  Stuart  as  a  result  of  the  affair  that, 

"If  what  I  feel  were  equally  distributed  to  the  whole  human  family, 

there  would  not  be  one  cheerful  face  on  the  earth," 
Lincoln  suggested  to  Stuart  that  he  get  him  an  appointment  as  charge1  d'affaires 

at  Bogata,  Columbia.  Such  an  appointment  did  not  materialize. 
On  November  4,  1842,  Lincoln  and  ftary  Todd  were  married  and  I  believe  they 

were  reasonably  happy. 

.0.0^0-O.O.O.O.O.O.O.Q.. 

I  think  the  dilemma  confronting  Lincoln  in  1832,  "Blacksmith  v  Blackstone" 
was  a  perfectly  normal  experience,  which  is  faced  by  many  young  people 
today. 

Returning  from  the  Blackhawk  War  "without  means  and  out  of  business," 
Lincoln  apparently  gave  himself  an  aptitude  test. 


(Centre  College,  Stuart  &  Lincoln  -  page  7) 


I 

He  "studied  what  he  should  do 

thought  of  learning  the  blacksmith  trade  — 

thought  of  trying  to  study  law  — 

rather  thought  he  could  not  suceed  without  a  better  education." 


It  was  at  this  critical  period  in  the  young  man's  life  that  Stuart  was  able 

to  change ["The  Perplexed  Lincoln";  into  "The  Resolute  Lincoln, "J 

\/     Me  can  be  happy  indeed  that  in  this  exigency  he  followed  the  more  exacting 

course. 

1/ 
As  a  criminal  lawyer,  one  contemporary  wrote  that  "before  a  jury— I  have 

1/ 
never  seen  such  mastery  exhibited  over  feelings  and  emotions  of  men  #.,° 

A  century  later.  Lord  Shaw  said  that  "Lincoln  stands  in  law  among  the  immortal 
five  lawyers  of  all  time.  The  other  four  were  Papinianus,  Grotius, 
Duncan-Forbes  and  Lord  Mansfield. 

Does  not  this  historical  narrative  reflect  credit  to  a  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

mmmm mmmmm mn        .  -mm .  »■■■   <■■  ■  ■■■>■  m  ■— ■     ■  ■   i     ■■  ■  ■■    .  ■—  -—  ^    .■  ■  ■■  » 

be  it  pursued  in  college  halls  or  bleak  wilderness.?  ?\( 

V  Here  was  learning  with  vitality. 

V  These  students  of  the  humanities  did  not  lose  sight  of  humanity, 
]/   Here  was  no  degeneration  of  subject  matter  into  technique. 

Stuart  and  Lincoln  did  not  seek  knowledge  as  an  end  to  itself  — ■  when  that 
is  the  case,  the  scholar  is  seduced  by  his  own  techniques. 
\S      Here  was  training  for  leadership  with  depth  and  breadth  of  understanding. 
In  the  1830 fs  and  also  in  the  1950 's  a  good  English  major  was  and  is  as 
important  as  a  good  merchandising  major. 

v      You  will  recall  that  Lincoln  failed  as  a  merchant  

But  what  the  English  major  may  lack  in  retailing  knowledge,  he  makes  up  in 
knowing  how  to  express  himself. 


(Centre  College,  Stuart  &   Lincoln-  page  8) 


Lincoln  could  express  himself/and  his  Gettysburg  Address  and  Second  Inaugural 


Address  are  perhaps  two  of  the  greatest  three,  or  five,  or  ten  addresses 

in  all  history.  Truly  monuments  —more  enduring  than  bronze. 
The  Gettysburg  Address  for  example  is  said  to  have  had  a  greater  impact  on 

the  world  than  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 
V     Here  great  words  outweighed  complicated  logistics. 
Here  rhetoric  outweighed  the  facts  that  inspired  it. 
Students  of  world  civilizations  tell  us  that  all  civilizations  have  crumbled 

in  the  eons  of  the  past. 
Pessimistically  they  say  that  our  civilization  may  fall  in  the  eons  of  the^ 

future. 
Rhetoricians  say  that  it  may  be  that  all  that  men  will  remember  of  our  great 

Civil  War,  chronicled  today  in  *9^,000  volumes,  will  be  incorporated 


in  Lincoln's  great  speeches.  —  -  —  — 
Just  as  by  decree  of  ironical  fate,  all  we  know  of  Cataline  and  his  conspiracy 
has  been  preserved  in  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero  and  Sallust. 

— o — — 

With  Stuart's  help  Lincoln  became  motivated  for  the  law  through  the  discipline 

of  self -education  along  basic  lines. 
Remember  Lincoln  mastered  Euclid  at  forty. 

Lincoln  became  "high  powered"  in  qualities  of  mental  adjustment. 
Lincoln  always  a  student,  acquired  an  education  embracing  these  qualities: 
/  1.  a  common  body  of  knowledge 
^2.  a  system  of  value  judgments 

/    3.  And  the  procedures  for  acquiring  and  evaluating  what  additional 
information  he  needed  to  meet  future  challenges  successfully. 


■ 


(Centre  College,  Stuart  &   Lincoln  -  page  9) 


tf 


How  did  he  arrive  at  this  point  of  his  training? T(\  _ 

1.  His  mind  was  free  from  fear,  prejudice,  superstition  and  ignorance, 

2.  He  understood  something  of  the  origins  of  western  civilization. 

3.  He  had  some  insight  of  civilization,  other  than  western. 

4.  He  acquired  a  constructive  approach  to  life. 

5.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  his  fellowmen  and  society  in 
general, 

6.  He  possessed  an  unswerving  moral  and  intellectual  integrity, 

7.  And  somehow  he  acquired  the  wisdom  to  make  intelligent  judgments 
in  the  difficult  situations  with  which  he  was  confronted, 

^     These  Qualities  of  Learning  might  well  be  the  objective  of  a  liberal  arts 
college  in  mid-twentieth  century  America, 
Then  Lincoln  understood: 
*    1.     the  economic  forces 
^  2.  the  power 
V   3.  the  Meals 

Z'  4,  and  the  moral  considerations  that  moulded  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  -- 
5.  the  developing  role  of  the  Chief  Executive 
r     6.  Congress  and  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
He  did  not  believe  that  man  is  primarily  moved  by  economic  self-interest. 

Speaking  of  the  Revolutionary  War  heroes  before  the  New  Jersey  Senate  at 

II 
Trenton,  on  February  21,  186l,  Lincoln  said:   "That  there  must  have 

been  something  more  than  comman  that  these  men  struggled  for." 


(Centre  College,  Stuart  &  Lincoln  -  page  10) 


The  Sixteenth  President  believed  that  roan  has  basic  freedoms  of  choice 

in  America  and  that  he  can  and  often  does  choose  the  altruistic  over 

the  purely  selfish  action. 
It  was  that  "something  more  than  common"  quality  that  characterized  Lincoln's 

administration • 
Certainly  in  his  tragic  period  he  raised  the  nation  above  purely  sectional 

considerations,  racial  conflicts  and  selfish  economic  interests. 
Carl  Sandburg  said  "Lincoln  Abides." 


, — ~~»  i  ■■■■ 


Enduring  Fame  is  difficult /to  achieve;  ;  '  ',  , 

1.  The  most  difficult  way  to  achieve  fame  is  to  be  recognized  as  great 
by  the  few  and  not  the  many. 

For  Example:   it  probably  took  the  few  lettered  a  long  time  to 
convince  the  many  unlettered,  that  Shakespeare  is  great. 

2.  Yet  it  took  only  a  short  time  for  the  many  to  convince  the  few 
that  Lincoln  is  great. 

Man's  most  enduring  claim  to  fame  is  that  of: 
y/   1.  A  great  warrior  or  conqueror 
2.  A  great  literary  artist. 

(b 

And  Lincoln  fits  into  both  of  these  catagories  as  a  commander-in-chief 
of  a  victorious  army  and  as  the  author  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
with  the  many  constantly  insisting  to  the  yielding  few  that  he  is 
great. 

Possibly  Former-Governor  Frank  S.  Biack  of  New  York  has  best  expressed 
this  idea: 


(Centre  College,  Stuart  &   Lincoln  -  page  11) 


"I  believe  that  even  against  the  havoc  and  confusion  in  which  so 
many  names  go  down,  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  stand  unmovable 
and  as  lon%  as  the  pyramids  against  the  rustle  of  the  Egyptian 
winds." 

Who  will  say,  that  through  Stuart,  Lincoln  was  not  liberally  educated? 

Who  will  say,  that  Centre  College  did  not  make  a  contribution  in  educating 
"liberally"  the  most  revered  universal  character  which  the  world  has 
produced  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era? 


JOHN  TODD  STUART 

Son  of  Rev.  Robert  Stuart,  D. D. ,  a  native  of  Rockbridge 
count,  Va.  and  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  church  of  Walnut 
Hill,  Fayette  county,  Ky.  His  mother  was  Hannah  Todd,  daughter 
of  G-en.  Levi  Todd,  of  Fayette  county. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  November  10,  IS07, 
at  Walnut  Hill.   His  preliminary  education  was  received  at 
Sulphur  Spring  Grammar  School,  near  Walnut  Hill,  and  at  Salem 
Academy,  Clark  county,  the  latter  taught  by  Rev.  Samuel  Marshall. 
He  entered  College  in  132  ll,  and  on  graduating  pursued  the  study 
of  law  with  Judge  Daniel  Breck,  of  Richmond,  Ky.   In  l&2g  he 
moved  to  Springfield,  111.  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession.   A  short  interruption  occurred  in  IS3I,  when  he 
served  as  Major  under  General  Fry  in  the  Blackhawk  war, 
Abraham  Lincoln  being  a  Captain  in  the  same  regiment.   On  their 
return,  Mr.  Lincoln  became  for  a  time  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Stuart, 
and  ultimately  law  partner.   From  IS32  to  IS35  he  represnted 
Sangamon  county  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1&J&   was  elected 
to  Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket,  defeating  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Elected  again  In  184-0,  his  opponent  being  Judge  Ralston.  He 
was  chosen  State  Senator  in  l&k-S,    serving  four  years.   He 
remained  out  of  politics  until  1862,  when  he  entered  the  race 
for  Congress,  this  time  as  a  Democrat,  and  was  elected.   In 
1865  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Lincoln  Monument  Association.   Mr.  Stuart  also  held  many  other 
offices  requiring  administrative  ability.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  erecting  the  new  State  house  for  Illinois; 
was  President  of  the  Springfield  watch  factory  five  years; 
Director  of  the  Springfield  Brancfci  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad;  and  President  of  the  Springfield  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  Company. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  Miss  Mary  V.  Nash  took 
place  October  25,  1$37»   His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  General 
Frank  Nash,  of  St.  Louis  county,  Mo.,  formerly  of  Virginia, 
where  she  was  born.   six  children  blessed  this  union,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  living  except  the  oldest,  a 
daughter. 

Mr.  Stuart's  death  occurred  November  J>Q,    1886. 


iswrn^ti'. 


LINCOLN     AND     STUART  S     LAW-OFFICE,     SPRINGFIELD. 


Logan  &  Lincoln, 

TTORNEYS  and  Counsellor**  iLaw.Spririgfiold 
l  —Office  over  the  posl  office — (hird  story. 


LINCOLN  &  Itcnvno*.  AUorotJt  •«*  C«noHlo"  M  l»». 
«0lM«iWMiji  tht  waMaf  in  •Mduumn  »»U »«ate 

S.  T.  LOGAN  &  £.  D.  BAKER, 

Attornbvs  and  Counsellors  at  Law. 

WILL  prMtice,  in  conjLOctioo.  ir»  the  Cif- 
Courta  of  thia  Judicial  District,  and*  ft  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  Counties  of  Pike,  Schuyler  and  Peoria* 
Springfield,  maVch,  1 887. " 8)-C 

J.  T.  STUART  AND  A.  LINCOLN. 

ATTORNEYS  and  Counsellors  at  Law, will  practice, 
conjointly,  in  the  Courts  of  this  Judicial  Circuit.-' 
Dffico  No.  4  Hoffman's  Rew/up  stairs, 
Springfield,  april  12,  1837. 


THE  partnership  heretofore  existing  between  the  un' 
dervgaed,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.—* 
The*business  will  be  found  in  the  bands  of  John  T.  StiMrt, 
JOHN  T.  STUART, 
Aprill2,1837.    M       HENRY  E.  DUMMER. 


tSOff/V  TTSTa-fi&r  WHO 


THE     PIONEER 
UTILITY     MAN 

John  Todd  Stuart  was  the  sou  of  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister He  was  born  near  Lexington.  Ky..  on  Nov.  10 
1807.  He  graduated  from  Central  college  at  the  age  of 
18  and.  after  studying  law,  moved  to  Springfield  m  18.8 
and  began  active  practice.  He  became  a  great  lawyer  a 
distinguished  statesman.  He  was  thrice  elected  to  con 
gross,  in  one  of  his  campaigns  defeating  no  less  a  light 
than  Stephen  A.  Douglas.      He  was  a  remarkable  man  of 
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JOHN    TODD    STUART 
The    Man    Who    Taught    Abraham    Lincoln    Law   arid    Who 
Was     the     First     President     of     the     Springfield     Utilities 
Company. 

affairs,  but,  with  all  his  brilliant  achievements,  his 
larger  fame  ever  will  rest  in  the  fact  that  ho  was  the  man 
that  persuaded  Abraham  Lincoln  to  study  for  the  bar,  the 
man  who  taught  law  to  that  son  of  the  wilderness  and 
who  was  responsible  for  bis  entering  a  profession,  the 
entering  of  which  finally  carried  him  to  the  presidency,  to 
martyrdom  and  to  foremost  place  in  the  halls  of  the 
immortals. 

Lincoln  later  became  the  partner  of  his  tutor,  who,  by 
the  wav,  also  was  the  law  Instructor  of  Shelby  M.  Cullom. 
On  his'  mother's  side.  John  Todd  Stuart  was  related  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  ever  war.  one  of  the  closest  counsel- 
ors of  the  Emancipator.  Incidentally,  he  was  Spring- 
field's first  utilities  magnate,  being  the  pioneer  not  only 
in  gas  but  in  street  railways.  And,  like  virtually  all  the 
men  that  have  followed  him  in  the  field  of  local  utilities, 
it  is  on  record  that,  at  times,  he  was  bitterly  criticized 
and  his  companies  accused  of  overcharging  the  people. 
Yet,  when  the  acid  test  of  rational  analysis  is  applied,  it 
will'  be  found  that  John  Todd  Stuart  and  bis  fellow  plo- 
nocrs   ni    the    utilities   field,    like   their  successors,    desired 


nothing  that  was  not  right  and  sought  only  fair  return  on 
their  investments. 

THE     BEGINNINGS    OF 
LOCAL       UTILITIES 

The  beginnings  of  publte  utilities  in  Springfield  dalt 
from  Jan.  16.  1S54,  when  John  Todd  Stuart,  Stephen  T. 
Logan,  Nillian  W.  Edwards,  Benjamin  .1.  Edwards  and 
William  J.  Black  petitioned  the  general  assembly  of  Illi- 
nois for  a  special  act  to  enable  them  to  form  the  Spring- 
field Gas  Light  company.  On  Keb.  27,  1854.  this  act  re- 
ceived final  passage.  On  that  day  the  bill  was  signed  by 
Hon.  John  Reynolds,  as  speaker  of  the  house,  and  by 
Lieut.  Gov.  Gus  Kocrncr,  as  "  speaker  of  the  senate." 
That  same  afternoon  it  was  taken  to  the  office  of  Gov. 
Joel  A.  Mattcson  and  the  latter,  at  once,  affixed  his 
approving  signature.  The  charter  thus  conferred  by 
the  state  recited  the  names  of  the  men  given  above — all 
of  them  potential  names  In  Illinois  circles,  as  were  those 
of  Nicholas  Henry  Kidgely.  then  the  head  of  Clark's  Ex- 
change bank,  who  was  one  of  I  he  first  and  largest  stock- 
holders; Joseph  W.  Clark.  George  Odiorne.  lledick  M. 
Kidgely,  VV.  W.  White  and  others  actively  identified  with 
the  carlefl-t   beginnings  of  the  company. 

Local  records  show  thai  (here  was  considerable  com- 
plaint of  the  service,  in  tho.se  early  days,  particularly  as 
RL  more  than  one  gubernatorial  function  at  the  executive 
mansion  the  lighls  went  out  while  dancing  was  in 
progress. 

There  Also  Was  Some  Protest  at  the  price  set  by  the 
pioneer  "gas  magnates,"  the  rate  being  $3.25  a  thousand 
cubic  feet.  But,  at  that,  Springfield,  In  the  late  fifties, 
appears  lo  have  been  setting  belter  gas  service  than  the 
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SPRINGFIELD'S    FIRST    GAS    HOLDER 
Had    a    Capacity    of   Only   30.000    Cubic    Feet.      It    Stood    on 
Ground,   at    First   and    Washington,    Still    Occupied    by    the 
Gas    Company. 

average  town  of  its  class  and  the  price  was  lower  than 
that  prevailing  at  Ihe  period  in  the  much  larger  city  of  St. 
Louis.  In  1861',  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  ihe 
Civil  War,  H  was  found  necessary  lo  increase  the  rate 
lo  $3.45  per  thousand  and  it  is  not  on  record  that  the 
company  had  any  gold  mine,  even  at  those  figures. 

Wcoden  Gas  Mains 
were  used  in  making 
extensions  during 
i  lo-  i  ivil  War  period, 
possibly  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  iron 
[>  i  |i  l  n  g,  although 
Hon.   William  Kidge- 


*> 


Seeing  Springfield 

Fverv  Springfield  Resident  Should  Be  Acquainted  With 
Points  Closely  Associated  With  Life  of  Lincoln 


tt  Is   portentous,  and  a.  thing  of   state 

hat  .ice  at  mmnight,  in  our  little  town 
l    mourning    figure   walks,   and   will   not 

Sear'the  old  court-house  pacing  up  and 
down." 

Of  course,  you  recognize  the  above 
lines  taken  from  Vachel  Lindsay's, 
"Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Mid- 
night". Can't  you  just  guess  what 
we're  going  to  visit  today? 

Last  week  in  our  "Seeing  Spring- 
f:eld"  series,  we  skimmed  over  the 
state  museum  in  the  Centennial 
building.  Nov;  it  is  no  more  than  fit- 
ting that  we  devote  today  in  visiting 
tho'se  spots  hallowed  by  their  associ- 
ation with  the  life  of  Springfield's 
greatest  citizen,  and  most  beloved, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Comparatively  too 
few  of  our  own  residents  are  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  Lincoln  spots  of 
Springfield.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
the  outsiders  who  show  the  most  ap- 
preciation. 

Can  you  imagine  Springfield  when 
It  had  a  population  of  approximately 
1,000?       And    when     its    boundaries 
were  limited  by  Madison  street  on  the 
north,  Capitol  avenue  on  the  south, 
Ninth   street  on  the   east  and  First 
street  on  the  west?    Try  and  picture 
a  settlement  of  frame  houses  and  log 
cabins,  wide  dirt    roads    that    were 
filled  with  dust  in  the  summer  and 
treacherously  full  of  ruts  in  the  win- 
ter, and  a  business  center  that  was 
just  beginning  to  flourish  around  the 
present  square.    Horses  and  wagons, 
buggies   and  surreys  were  the   com- 
mon sights  in  those  days.  Wild  honk- 
ing  of   automobiles,   the  zooming  of 
airplanes  and  the  clang  of  street  cars 
were  an  unknown  thing.     Only  the 
occasional  whistle  of  a  passing  train 
was  the  unrecognized  symbol  of  the 
machine  age. 

Partner  of  Stuart. 

This  is  the  Springfield  of  1837— the 
Springfield  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
came  to  from  his  bleak  and  rough  log 
cabin  in  New  Salem.  In  the  upstairs 
of  the  building  in  which  Stuart's 
confectionary  formerly  wad  located, 
and  which  still  stands  between 
Washington  and  Jefferson  streets  on 
North  Fifth  street,  Lincoln  settled  in 
his  first  law  office.    He  made  his  de- 


but as  the  junior  law  partner  of  Jchn 
T.  Stuart.  He  was  only  28,  ai*!  as 
Mr.  Stuart  was  a  well-known  attor- 
ney, and  Lincoln  a  veritable  stranger, 
it  was  a  big  step  for  the  rustic  and 
ungainly  "rail  splitter". 

The  block  in  which  he  was  located 
was  known  as  Hoffman's  Row,  with 
the  present  Fifth  street  as  the  pro- 
verbial Main  street.  A  bronze  marker 
now  designates  the  site. 

Lincoln  remained  with  Stuart  for 
four  years,  when  he  moved  across  the 
street  to  the  become  the  junior  part- 
ner of  Stephen  Logan.  No  reason  has 
ever  been  attributed  for  his  changing 
firms,  except  that  it  might  be  said 
that  he  felt  he  was  bettering  himself 
in  his  profession,  as  Mr.  Logan  was 
a  very  prominent  lawyer.  There  is  no 
marker  for  Lincoln's  second  law  of- 
fice, for  contrary  to  belief,  it  was  not 
on  Sixth  and  Adams  streets,  but  stood 
instead  just  about  where  the  Or- 
pheum  theater  is,  or  close  to  it. 

From  1841  to  1844  Lincoln  practiced 
law  with  Mr.  Logan.  It  is  popularly 
believed  that  the  dates  were  from 
1841  to  1843.  These  are  in  error, 
however,  as  Logan  and  Lincoln  were 
associated  together  for  three  and  one- 
half  years.  During  their  association 
they  moved  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Adams  street,  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  present  Allen's  Shoe 
store  building.  The  building  was  just 
about  the  same  then  as  it  is  now,  ex- 
cept that  the  entrance  was  in  the 
rear.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Logan,  the  senior  partner,  moved 
out  this  time,  and  that  again_  there 
was  no  reason  given  for  the  action. 

A  third  partnership  was  entered 
into  by  Lincoln,  this  time  with  him- 
self filling  the  capacity  of  senior  coun- 
sel. W..  H.  Herndon  was  the  junior 
partner.  Lincoln  and  Herndon  re- 
mained in  their  location  on  Sixth  and 
Adams  street  until  1849  when  they 
moved  to  a  building  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Myers  Brothers  store.  Both 
the  Allen  Shoe  store  and  the  Myers 
buildings  bear  markers  of  designa- 
tion. 

Now  let.  us  journey  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  houses  of  the  world — the 
home  of  Lincoln.  We  have  casually 
passed  anrl  repassed  it  so  much  that 
it  has  unf «,i innately  assumed  the  ap- 


Lincoln's  First  Law  Office  Here 


Lincoln's  law  office  in  1837  was  located  in  the  "Hoffman  row"  in  the  upstairs  of  the  building  which  for- 
merly housed  the  Stuart  confectionery.  John  T.  Stuart,  his  partner,  was  a  successful  lawyer,  but  the  office  con- 
tained nothing  but  a  desk,  a  few  chairs  and  a  few  books,  and  a  large  table  in  the  center  of  the  room. 


pearance  of  being  just  another  house 
to  us.  But  not  so  in  Lincoln's  time. 
Remember,  it  was  practically  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  then,  and  was 
a  very  pretentious  structure  for  the 
times.  Originally  it  was  a  story  and 
one-half,  painted  white  with  green 
shutters,  and  white  houses  with  green 
shutters  in  those  days  signified  wealth 
and  social  prestige.  It  was  the  best 
that  Lincoln's  resources  could  possess, 
and  at  the  time  of  purchase,  he  was 
not  to  be  regarded  lightly  in  the  com- 
munity. 

No  one  knows  who  built  the  house. 
but  it  entered  Lincoln's  possession  in 
1844.  The  purchase  was  made  from 
Rev.  Charles  Dresser,  the  minister 
who  performed  the  wedding  ceremony 
for  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd.  Follow- 
ing their  marriage  on  Nov.  4,  1842, 
they  resided  in  the  Globe  Tavern, 
located  at  315  East  Adams  street.  Al- 
though  there  is  no  trace  of  that  old 


I  tavern  today,  it  was  one  of  the  out- 
i  sanding  spots  of  Springfield  at   that 
|  time.     Lincoln  and  his  wife  obtained 
!  their  room   and   board   there   for   the 
!  munificent    sum    cf    four    dollars    a 
week.    They  remained  there  until  the 
birth  of  the  first  child,  Robert,  when 
the  realization  was  borne  upon  them 
that  larger  quarters  would  be  neces- 
sary.    As  a  consequence,  the  present 
I  Lincoln's  home  was  bought. 

This  is  the  only   home  in   Spring- 
i  field    that    Lincoln    ever    owned.    He 
lived    there    among    his    aristocratic 
and  amiable  neighbors  until  his  de- 
parture for  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
1  he  assumed  the  burdening  duties  of 
!  the  presidency  cf  the  United  States. 
In  1856,  Lincoln  had  added  to  his 
1  home  another  half  story,  thus  chang- 
'  ing  it  to  the  two  story  building  which 
|  we    now    have.      Super    efforts    have 
I  been  made  to  maintain  it  to  its  ori- 
I  ginal  furnishing,  both  inside  and  out 


and  people  from  all  over  the  world 
have  visited  it  as  a  shrine. 

Courthouse  Once  State  House 

"Near  the  old  court  house,  pacing 
up  and  down"— here  is  a  spot  which 
is  constantly  under  our  eyes,  and  yet 
how  many  of  us  stop  to  think  that  it 
was  once  cur  state  house  and  the 
pride  of  Springfield?  Do  you  know 
that  its  stones  were  quarried  at  nearby 
Sugar  Creek,  and  that  though  it  was 
started  in  1837,  it  was  not  completed 
until  1850?  A  matter  of  13  years  or 
more  is  not  to  be  regarded  lightly.  The 
people  of  Springfield  must  surely  have 
wanted  a  structure  of  which  they 
could  be  proud  to  have  waited  so  long. 
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John  T.  Stuart 
(In  the  Possession  of  Logan  Hay) 
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